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CRITICAL NOTE. 



BRAHMANISTIC PARALLELS IN THE APOCRYPHAL NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

The apocryphal writings of the New Testament contain several allu- 
sions to India. The Gospel of Thomas is devoted to the story of the 
apostle's labors in that country, and of his conversion to Christianity of 
the Indo-Bactrian king Gondophares or Yndopherres, who began to 
reign about 25 A. D. 1 Bartholomew, likewise, is said to have visited 
India, although we are probably to understand under this name Ara- 
bia as the country to which he actually journeyed. 2 It would seem, 
at all events, that Christianity penetrated India before 200 A. D., and 
it may be that its introduction there occurred even earlier. 3 From 
India Gnosticism received a certain amount of influence, and the 
docetic phase of this philosophized esoteric Christian movement shows 
marked traces of modification by the Hindu Samkhya philosophy. 4 
This system has as its cardinal doctrine the duality of matter and soul, 
and it aims to give release from metempsychosis by teaching man to 
realize that soul and matter are essentially and entirely distinct. 5 

In view of this Indian influence on early Gnostic thought, and in 
consideration of the constant travel throughout the Roman empire at 
the period in question, one will not be surprised to find in the apocry- 
phal New Testament certain passages showing close resemblance to 
Indian belief. I am fully aware that apparent borrowing may be 

T DuFF, Chronology of India, pp. 19, 20; Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 369, s. v. 
" Windafarna(h)" 3; Lipsius, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, Vol. 
I, pp. 225-347. 

"Lipsius, Vol. II, b, pp. 63-5; cf. pp. 132-5; Moller, Lehrbuch der Kirchengesch., 
Vol. I, p. 108; cf. Servius ad Georg.,11, 116, " sed Indiam omnem plagam Aethiopiae 
accipiamus." 

3 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. II, pp. 11 18-28; Aiken, The Dhamma 
of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel offesus the Christ, pp. 288-97; Seydel, Buddha- 
Legende und das Leben fesu, pp. 46-57; HOPKINS, India Old and New, pp. 140 f., 167; 
Bergh van Eysinga, Indische Invloeden op oude Christelijke Verhalen, pp. 118-20. 

* GaRBE, Sainkhya-Philosophic, pp. 85-105; Samkhya und Yoga, p. 4; Philosophy 
of Ancient India, pp. 46-8; cf. Lassen, Vol. Ill, pp. 380-405. 

sGarbe, loc. cit.; Max MtiLLER, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp. 281-401. 
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merely accidental coincidence — si duo faciunt idem, non est idem — but 
at least a presentation of some analogues in Gnosticism and Hinduism 
may be of interest to students of comparative religion. 

The first passage which I shall note in this connection is from the 
fragments of the docetic apocryphal Acts of John, §§ 2, 9, where John 
describes, as follows, the person of the Christ: 6 iiretpu>p.-qv yap avrov kwt' 
IBcav bpav, koi ovSe irunrore elSov tovs d^&iAfiovs avrov emveuovras, aWa. /xovov 
aV«tfycVas. .... i^ovkop-r/v 8e iroWdias avv airm /3u8i£<oi/ t^vos avrov «ri 
ti}s y>}s iSav, el c^atVerai — impmv yap avrov otto tijs yijs eavrov iiraipovra — ical 
ovSeirore €t8ov. 

The statement here made does not, so far as I am aware, occur 
elsewhere in the apocryphal literature of the New Testament, but it has 
a remarkably close parallel in the well-known Nala-episode in the 
Mahabharata, where we have the passage (Mbh. Ill, fol. 610, ed. Bom- 
bay, vss. 22-4): 

As she prayed, the gods obedient stood with attributes revealed: 

With unmoistened skin the Immortals saw she, and with moveless eyes; 

Fresh their dust-unsullied garments hovered they nor touched the earth. 

By his shadow doubled, dust-soiled, garland drooping, moist with sweat, 

On the earth Nishadha's monarch stood confessed with twinkling eyes. 

— Milman's translation. 

In the light of such a concept of the Indian deities as this, a pas- 
sage of Philostratus, who wrote in the third century becomes of interest. 
He speaks in his life of Apollonius of Tyana, III, 15, as follows:' eZSov 
<pt)0-LV [Apollonius] 'IvSovs Bpax/nuvus oiKoviras im rfjs yrjs koi ovk iw' 
avrijs, koi dT«x"rr<!>s TeTU\uTp.ivovs, ko.1 oiSkv K€KTrjp.evovs -q to. irdvrmv. 

Damis, the fellow-traveler of Apollonius, says of the Indian Brah- 
mans that \apevvia. pkv avrovs ■xprjo'Bai, rr)v yrjv Sc vwovrptavuvax iroas, as av 
avTol alpSivrai., koi pxTempoiropevvras Br) iBetv iwo rrjs yrjs «s m;x £ts ^""i ou 
davpMTOirouas Ive/ca, to yap tpikoTipov tovto irapavTuo~6ai tovs AvBpas, AAA' 
ojroVa t<j> "HAmj> Swairofiaivovres tijs yrjs Bprnrnv, o>s irpocr<popa tiS Oe<j> itpar- 
Tovres .... toiovto p.ev Br) tov AiroWoxviov to " iv Trj yy T€ etvai TOVS 
Bpajyiavas Kal ovk iv Trj yjj." 

This account shows that Indian beliefs were known to the Greeks, 
and the parallelism of ideas in the Acts of John with Hindu thought 

6 Edited by M.R.James in Robinson's Texts and Studies,\o\. I, pp. 4, 10; <r/also 
Lipsius, loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 450 f ., 522 f. The Acts was app arently written about the 
second half of the second century, James, p. x. 

1 Of. Lassen, loc. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 359 f. 
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is at least striking, and perhaps suggests an influence of Brahmanism 
on the apocryphal work. 

A second passage of interest, in considering possible Indian 
influence on apocryphal literature, is found in a Gnostic hymn in the 
eleventh chapter of the same Acts of John. This hymn is prefaced by 
the words : nc\ewra; ovv [Jesus] i/fMV <3cnr£/j yvpov woirjo-ai airoKparovvras 
dXAijXa)!' \apas, iv /x«ra> 8k ovtos yevo/ievos, eXeyev • to 'AjK.ijv foraKovere. 

The hymn is then sung by the Lord, and he departs "after dancing 
with us " (xopewras ptO' yixaiv). Only in this place in apocryphal litera- 
ture have I found an account of such an event. There is a certain 
analogy here with the dances of the Gopls round Krishna in India, 8 
although Thilo (apud Lipsius, I, p. 520) compares with the account in 
this apocryphal book the orgies of the Corybantes in Asia, or of Philo's 
Therapeutse. It is noteworthy that it is only in the later pseudo-epic of 
India that we find a record of the erotic adventures of Krishna and 
the milkmaids. The real epic knows nothing of them. 9 

The Krishna legends seem to have arisen much later than the 
period of apocryphal New Testament literature. 10 On the other hand, 
it is perhaps unlikely that the acts of John, one of the less-known 
books, influenced the Krishna-cult. It may be therefore that the 
resemblance between Christ and Krishna, in this apocryphal story, is 
merely an accidental coincidence. 

The case is possibly different, however, with the hymn itself, if it be 
true that Indian philosophy influenced Gnosticism. The hymn con- 
tains in many places an approach to pantheism which is remarkably 
like the Vedanta philosophy of India, by which the Samkhya system 
was profoundly modified. Pantheism is not very prominent in Gnosti- 
cism. The speculations of Basilides, Simon, and the Ophites" stand 
no comparison with the daring of the Vedantic tat tvam asi, " That art 
thou." The hymn in question, in the Acts of John is very difficult of 
interpretation, at least for one not a theologian. I do not pretend to 
offer more than what seems to me may be a hint toward a partial solu- 

8 Paintings representing this dance are a favorite subject in Indian art; cf. for 
example, Le Bon, Civilisations de F Inde, p. 717. 

» Lassen, loc. cit., Vol. I", pp. 768 f., II*, pp. 1127 f.; cf, also pp. 465 f., 736-8; 
Schroder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, pp. 331-3. 

10 Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 428-33; India Old and New, pp. 145-67, espe- 
cially, for the present paper, p. 166; see also Bergh van Eysinga, loc. cit., pp. 86, 
99-102. 

11 Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentkums, pp. 206, 249; Mansel, 
Gnostic Heresies, pp. 1 06 f. 
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tion. 12 We may not unreasonably suppose the influence of Indian 
philosophy in such a passage from it as this: Xvftjwu Oi\m ko! Xvo-ai 
6(\o>' apqv. TpotOfjvai 0(\m Kal rp&trou Ockar apqv. yewatrOax <?«Ao> Kal 
ytwav 6eXar aprjv. <fmydv 6t\u> Kal ftptaOrjvai Oe\ar aprjv .... oIkov ovk 
i\m Kal oikovs l^ar ap-qv. roirov ovk €\ot km toVovs i)(w apqv. vaav ovk 
!;(«> Kal vaovs i)(af ap-qv. Xv^vos eipl a-oi t<[> ($\eirovri pv apqv. iaoTrrpov 
dpi o~oi TM voovvri pv aprjv. Ovpa dpi <rot ^t<£> Kpovovri pc aprjv. 680s 
ei/xC <roi 7rapoBiTy. 

It may be, however, that these words are no more pantheistic than 
the fifth Logion of Jesus, iycipov rbv \idov koku tvpfqo-us pt, ayio-ov rb 
ivkov Kayia Iku dpi, where Harnack I3 sees no trace of such a philosophy. 
On the other hand, Indian thought may have exercised some influence 
over the writer of the Acts of John. A passage of the gnostic Gospel 
of Eve, 14 cited by Epiphanius, adv. Haereses, 26, 3, becomes of interest 
as a parallel to the hymn in the Johannine Acts : farqv hfi opovs vxjirjXov 
kou. cTSov avOpanrov paKpbv Kal aAXov KoXofibv, Kal rJKOvcm axra <f>u>vrjv fipovrrji, 
Kal rjyyura rov aKovacu, Kal iXaXqae trpos pe Kal cfirev* eya> <rv Kal <rv iyti- Kal 
07rov eav 5s, eya> tKti dpi Kal iv awatriv dpi iairapptvos, Kal o$ev iav OiXrp, 
o-vWeycis pe, ipk 8e <rvAA.«ya>v iavrbv o~vW.tyei<s. Such phrases as these, in 
the Gospel of Eve and the Acts of John, are not, in my judgment, to 
be compared with such sayings of Christ as "I and my Father are 
one," or " Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in me." 
The spirit of the apocryphal book seems to be entirely different, and it 
may not be extravagant to suppose that it has been influenced by 
Indian thought. 

Many a passage might be cited from the Sanskrit texts to show how 
deeply the philosophy is impregnated with the boldest pantheism 
that the world has ever seen. I have selected two sections from the 
Upanishads, which are of exceptionally exalted tone. The first of 
these, in verse, is from the Kathaka- Upanishad 'II, 18-22: 

The All-wise is not born, neither doth he die; from no one springs he, nor 
anyone doth he become; unborn, eternal, everlasting is this Ancient; nor is 
he slain, though his body may be slain. If the slayer think he slays, or the 
slain think he be slain, they twain are full ignorant; man neither slays nor is 
he slain. Smaller than the small, yet greater than the great, the All-Soul is 
hid in his creation's heart; yet by subjecting sense, one free from passion and 
from sorrow sees the All-Soul's magnitude. Though sitting still, he wanders 

12 See in general on the hymn, Lipsius, Vol. I, pp. 525-35. 

x 3 Uber die jtingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, pp. 17-21. 

■*See Lipsius, Vol. I, p. 529; Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. Novi Test., p. 350. 
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far, though reposing, goes he everywhere ; who but me may know the god 
with his joy and sorrow too? No grief the sage doth feel who doth the All- 
Soul know as the mighty lord, bodiless among the embodied, among the 
shifting motionless. IS 

The second passage, which is in prose, is equally striking. It is found 
in the Chandogya Upanishad,Vl, 13, i and recounts the conversation 
of Uddalaka Aruni, with his son Svetaketu, as follows : 

" Put this salt in water and sit down by me on the morrow." So he 
(Svetaketu) did. He (Svetaketu's father, Uddalaka Aruni) said to him : 
"Bring me the salt which thou didst put in water yestereven." Though 
he tasted, he found it not, for verily it had melted away. " Sip from one side 
of it. How is it ? " " Salt." " Sip from the middle. How is it ? " " Salt." 
"Sip from the (other) side. How is it?" "Salt." "Throw it away and sit 
down by me." So he did (saying) " This is ever so." Then (Aruni) said to 
him : " Even though it is here, dear son, thou perceivest it not, yet verily it is 
here indeed. What that minuteness is, of that nature is this universe ; that is 
the truth, that is the All-Soul, that art thou, O Svetaketu." 16 

Excepting one parallel in the Apocalypse of Peter, to which I now 
turn, the Acts of John is the only portion of the apocryphal New Testa- 
ment in which I have observed any remarkable similarities to Brahman- 
istic thought. 

In the description of the punishments of hell, which fill so large a 
portion of apocalyptic literature in all religions, there is of necessity 
a vast amount of similarity. The parallel in Peter is the remarkable 
similarity between one of the hells which he describes and the famous 
Forest of Sword Leaves (Sanskrit asipatravand) in Indian eschatology. 
The passage in Peter is very brief : kcu ev kripw «vt roVco xaAuces rjcrav 
oivrepoi £uf>G>v kcu iravros ofiikiVKov, irerrvpto pivot., kcu ywduccs kcu avSpes 
pd.Ki) pinrepa evSeSv/xei'oi eicvXiovro «ir' aurfiv KoAa£o/tevoi. ovtoi Sk 01 irkov- 
Tovvres kcu t<5 irAovnj) avrSv irciroiflores kcu urj eXeijowres opcpavovs kcu XW 05 
aW d/i«\ij<ravT€S tj/s ^vtoAijs tov Otov. 

Compare with this the Indian Asipatravana-hell, thus pictured by 
the Markandeya-Purana :' 7 

Hear again. I shall describe another hell, the forest of sword-blades, 

"5 See Deussen, Sechzig Upanisha<Ts des Veda, pp. 274 f. JOHNSTON, From the 
Upanishads, pp. 13 f. It is interesting to note the close similarity of this passage to 
Emerson's well-known poem " Brahma." 

16 See Deussen, he. cit., p. 168; cf. Max Miiller's translation, in SBE., Vol. I, pp. 
104 f. Johnston, loc. cit., pp. 57 f. 

'? XII, 24-33, translated by M. N. Dutt, Calcutta, 1896, cf. Scherman, Indische 
Visions-litteratur, p. 37. 
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which is all fire, covering the earth for a thousand Yojanas. Scorched by the 
terrible and fierce rays of the sun, creatures dwelling in hell, always drop 
there. In it is a beautiful forest covered with cool foliage. The leaves and 
fruits thereof, O foremost of the twice-born, consist of sword-blades. There 
bark a million of powerful dogs, with large mouths, huge teeth and dreadful 
like tigers to look at. Beholding before them the forest covered with dews 
and shades, creatures, afflicted with thirst, rush toward it. Having their feet 
burnt by the fire raging underneath, they, greatly afflicted, cry out : " O father, 

mother!" As soon as they reach there, the wind blows, shaking the 
sword leaves and the swords fall on them. They then drop down on earth, 
here a collection of fire, and there all ablaze with flames spreading all over 
the surface. The dreadful dogs then quickly tear into pieces their bodies 
and numberless limbs as they cry in agony. I have described to you, O 
father, the forest of sword-blades. 

Christian vision-literature describes in the visions of St. Paul and 
Alberic a similar hell, which Becker, in his excellent Johns Hopkins 
dissertation, Mediceval Visions of Heaven and Hell (Baltimore, 1899), 
pp. 14, 43, supposes was derived from the Indian source here quoted. 

The problem of Indian influence on early Christian literature is 
one fraught with difficulty, and a prudent conservatism is necessary. 

1 trust, however, that the explanation offered for the passages in the 
Acts of John and the Apocalypse of Peter, where the existence of 
Brahmanistic elements seems at least plausible, may be deemed a 
reasonable one. 

Louis H. Gray. 
Princeton University. 



